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four smaller maces for the sergeants-at-mace are also of silver, 
and are of the same general form as is usual with that class of 
insignia; they are all exactly alike, are 9J inches in length, 
and have semi-globular heads, on the fiat top of which are 
engraved the royal arms, viz. quarterly, first and fourth, France 
and England quarterly ; second, Scotland ; third, Ireland ; the 
shield enclosed within a tri-formed wreath of laurel. Round the 
bowls are the rose, fleur-de-lis, and thistle, each surmounted by 
a crown, and divided from each other by foliage. Of the maces 
some interesting particulars are furnished by my friend Mr. John 
Brent, F.S.A.* It seems that the charter of Henry VI., to which 
the citizens owe their privilege of electing a mayor, conferred 
upon that officer the right to appoint sergeants-at-mace, directing 
that their maces be borne before him. In 26th Elizabeth a mace 
was ordered to be made out of the silver maces of the town 
sergeants; and ten years later ''one very fair mace'* was 
ordered to ''be made decent, to be carried before the mayor." 
In 1650 "the great mace" was ordered to be altered and 
finished, but, as the corporation had at that time some heavy 
demands on its exchequer, it was resolved " that the mace be 
made with as little charge and addition of silver as may be." 
Thirty years later (1680) the corporation again decided "that 
either the new mace be made, or the old one repaired." On this 
occasion the friends of the new mace seem to have prevailed, for 
we find an entry wherein the chamberlain is recorded to have 
given " twenty shillings for those who assisted him about it." 
This "large and fair mace (1681) of silver," weighing 121 oz., 
was purchased at 20s. the oz., and with contingent expenses 
cost ;^62 IDS. "The old mace seems to have been sold for 
8s. 4d. pei: oz. ; it weighed nearly 60 oz." In 172 1 the mace and 
city sword were gilded and amended, and in 1767 the new silver 
maces for the town sergeants were made. In 1746 the mace was 
ordered to be laid on a cushion with gold fringe. 

The sword of state is 4 feet if inches in length ; its use was 
granted by King James I. to the city of Canterbury in 1607, to 
be, like the mace, borne before the mayor on state occasions. 
It bears on one side, in gold letters, the inscription : — 

This Swrde was gravnted by ovr gratious Soveraigne 

Lord Kinge Ieames to this citty of Canterbvry 

AND TO Thomas Paramore Esqvire 

BEING THEN MAYOR OF THE SAME CITTY TO BE 

BORNE BEFORE HIM AND AL^ OTHERS THAT 

SHALL SUCCEEDE HIM ; 

and on the other side the following appropriate quotation from 
the law of Moses : — 

YeE shall not doe VNIVSTLY IN 
IVDGMENT IN LINE IN WAIGHT OR IN 
MeASVRE you SHALL HAVE IVST BALLANCE 

Trewe waigtes a true ephah and a 
Trewe HiN.t 19 Leviticus: vear35,36. 



On the hilt, which is engraved with a floriated pattern of roses, 
thistles, &c., are at one extremity the royal arms quarterly, 
first and fourth, France and England quarterly ; second, Scot- 
land ; third, Ireland ; surmounted by a crown between the initials 
C. R. ; and at the other the arms of the city of Canterbury : 
" under the inscription on the blade is a merchant's mark." 

The mayor's chain is modern, and was presented to the city 
by William Furley, Esq., in the mayoralty of his brother, George 
Furley. 

Of the corporation plate the following brief notes will be 
interesting. In 157 1 the mayor and commonalty, being short 
of money, " pledged a silver basin and a silver ewer to Thomas 
Nuttfor;^i7." In 29th Elizabeth (1587) the city plate, according 
to an inventory of that date, counted by a " basin and ewer 76 oz. 
and one quarter and half a grain of an ounce ; three great 
gilded goblets— one with a cover "j^j oz. ; and two lesser goblets, 
parcel gilded, 20 oz. and one quarter." Some years later all the 
plate was directed to be sold, except the silver spoons, " which 
being in pawn were redeemable at 5s. per ounce." Later on the 
chamberlain is directed " to make sale of the plate remaining in 
the hands of Alderman Hovenden, saving only the great gilded 
spoons ; and these spoons, 35 oz., Mr. Hovenden is to have at 5s. 
an ounce— he promising to sell them again to the city at the 
same price. In 1699 sundry pieces of old plate, said to be worn 
out, were exchanged for a pair of candlesticks, snuffers, &c. In 
1772 a pair of silver snuffers and stand, and a pair of silver taper 
candlesticks, were bought at a cost of £1^^ 17s. 6d., and at the 
same time the corporation sold to Alderman French an ancient 
silver gilt tobacco box for 7s. 6d. an ounce." In 1781 the silver 
salver, shown in the group, was presented to the city by Alder- 
man Long. In 161 7 a basin and ewer of silver gilt,^ weighing 
126 oz. at 7s. 6d. per ounce, were bought at the cost of the city. 
At the present time the plate belonging to the city consists 
(besides the maces and chain) of four massive and elegant 
candlesticks ; two candelabra of two lights each ; a remarkably 
fine two-handled loving or grace cup, presented to the city by 
Harry George Austen, Esq., when mayor in 1873 ; and a salver, 
given in 1 781, by the then mayor, William Long, Esq., and having 
engraved in its centre the city arms with foliage, and ribbons 
bearing the words, " Canterbury. The gift of William Long, 
1 78 1." For particulars of all these, and for the group of plate 
and impressions of the city seals, I am indebted to the mayor 
of Canterbury, C. Goulden, Esq., to whom I am under obliga- 
tion for the trouble he has taken and help given in the course 
of my inquiries. 

The most remarkable relic possessed by the corporation of 
Canterbury, however, is the ancient " Burghmote Horn," by the 
blowing of which the members of the corporation were formerly 
called to assemble together. References to this horn and its 
use are made in very early times ; but I reserve my notice of it 
for a future chapter, when I shall speak of other early examples. 



{To be continued.) 



ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR ART-MANUFACTURE, 



WITH DESCRIPTION BY GEORGE WALLIS, F.S.A., KEEPER OF THE ART-COLLECTION IN THE SOUTH KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM, LONDON. 



VITE begin on the following page the series of Prize Designs 
V V for Art-manufacture announced in the Prospectus for 1880. 
The conditions of competition for this series are substantially as 
follows : Messrs. Virtue and Co., of London, pubHshers of the 
English edition of the Art Journal, invite Art-designers of all 
countries to submit original designs for Art-manufacture. The 
designs selected will be p aid for by them, and engraved at their 

* I am glad to have the opportunity of calling attention to Mr. Brent's highly in- 
teresting volume on " Canterbury in the Olden Time," to which my readers cannot 
do better than refer on any matters connected with that grand old city. 

t Perhaps it may be allowable to explain that the Hebrew " ephar " is a dry 
measure of about 60 pints, and the " hin " a liquid measure of about 10 pints. 
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expense. All designs submitted, whether accepted and used, or 
declined, will be returned to the artist.; and the name of every 
artist of an accepted design will be pubhshed with it. At the 
end- of the year three of the published designs will be selected by 
eminent arbitrators, and the producer of the best design will re- 
ceive a prize oi twenty-five guineas ; the producer of the second 
design in order of merit will receive a prize of te7i guineas ; and 
the producer of the third a prize o'i five guineas. The prizes will 
be given in art publications of the values named. This an- 
nouncement is made by the English publishers, Messrs. Virtue and 
Co., but competition is open to American designers. 



so 
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A CHALICE. 

Our first engraving is a design for a Chalice, by 
Stuart Thorpe, student of the Sheffield School of Art, 
to which was awarded the Duke of Norfolk's prize. 

The chalice is perhaps, of all others, the Art object 
to which goldsmiths of the 14th, 15th, and i6th cen- 
turies paid most attention. It is difficult to refer 
with positiveness to any chalice earlier than the nth 




century. Chalices of the 15th and i6th centuries 
are often good examples of the goldsmith's craft. 

One of the great features in designing a -chalice is 
to preserve harmonious feeling relative to its uses. 
Mr. Thorpe has avoided elaborate ornamentation, 
and produced a design of much simplicity, pre- 
serving the requirements and character of the sacred 
vessel. 



A RACE CUP. 

This design is by Mr. Herbert Singer, son of the well-known pro- 
ducer of Art metal-work: he has, therefore,- been educated in a practical 
school. Some years ago the great object of a Race Cup, or, in fact, of 
any specimen of racing plate, was w^eight of metal, and the designs were 
selected accordingly ; that is to say, a design was adopted, the production 




of which was most likely to employ the full amount of metal placed at the 
disposal of the manufacturer. 

Much valuable time and labour were expended upon the execution of the 
commonest design depicting the adjuncts of the stable ; jockeys, horses, 
dogs, and foxes were all put into requisition ; and the imitations of the 
texture of a ploughboy's smock, the hair of the dog or fox, and the mud and 
dirt on a top-boot, were made especial points. 
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LACE CURTAIN. 

Lace, the most delicate of all textile fabrics, contributes more 
largely than any of the others to the elegancies and luxuries of 
life. Of late years great advances have been made in this 
important branch of industry, of which Nottingham is the 
centre, so that England successfully competes, as regards 



beauty and originality in design, and fineness and skill in manu- 
facture, with the best produce of Europe as well as that of 
the United States. 

Ornamentation is of a necessity peculiar to lace, since, without 
some attempt at a pattern upon its surface, it could hardly retain 
its name. Its chief characteristics, lightness and fineness of 
texture, must never be omitted in its ornamentation, which should 




be especially elegant and graceful, all hard and harsh lines 
being carefully avoided. Old point lace, worked with the 
needle, was often too heavy in character on account of a too 
equal distribution of the masses of ornamentation : the present 
manufacturer frequently errs in the opposite direction, and 
requires a fuller en.richment in many parts to give, point and 



character to the remaining portions of the design. Our engraving 
is from a design by T. W. Hammond, of Nottingham, for a 
Swiss-made Hand Curtain, to which was awarded a gold medal 
in the National competition of Schools of Art. 

The design is of a very refined character, simplicity and beauty 
being found in happy combination. 
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LACE LAPPET ENDS. 



A GAS BRACKET. 

We engrave a design for a Gas Bracket, by Mr. F. W. Hulme, who has con- The great progress made in England in the 

tnbuted so much to improvement of design as appHed to Art manufacture. manufacture of lace is very apparent. Lace for 

personal adornment is associated with all special 




A BOOK COVER. 



Within the last few years much attention has been paid to the production of 
ornamental book covers. The above design is by Mr. Fletcher, of the Notting- 





occasions in life. It bedecks the baptismal robes 
and the bridal dress. The designs we engrave 
for Lace Lappet Ends, by Miss Yeomans, of the 



Sheffield School of Art, are extremely neat and 
tasteful. This lady obtained a gold medal for 
ham School of Art, and is meant to be produced in two greens, gold, and white. I lace designs in the National competition, 1878. 




